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Rumors that are Not to be Believed. 


tage report that the President, on or about the 2oth of the 

present month, will withdraw from classification the 
Government Printing Office, the Internal Revenue Service, 
the division chiefships, and other important classes, comes, un- 
doubtedly, from sources that are not reliable. Mr. McKinley, 
on accepting the nomination for the presidency, gave 
his word that the civil service system then existing would 
not only be maintained but “ extended wherever practicable.” 
He declared that the Republican party would permit no 
“backward steps” on this important question. He said these 
things because he meant them. During his long official ex- 
perience at Washington he had become thoroughly familiar 
with the nature and purposes of the merit system of adminis- 
tration. He had contended for that system in Congress, and 
protected it from assault. As a renewed indication of the 
favor in which he held it he took occasion to go farther than 


the platform of his party in pledging it continued support, 
and the advocates of civil service reform who gave him their 
votes did so in the confidence that if he were to be elected 
the system would be safe. 

When the pledges to “ maintain the system” were made, both 
by the Republicans in convention, and by Mr. McKinley per- 
sonally, President Cleveland’s orders of May 6, 1896, had been 
for some time in force and formed part of that “system.” 
The promises were made with reference to these very exten- 
sions, and at no time during the campaign was it suggested 
that they did not refer to them. It is now announced in 
“ authoritative ” despatches, that, notwithstanding all of these 
circumstances, Mr. McKinley is about to do that which he 
has as solemnly as possible promised not to do. The branches 
of the service mentioned are among the most important 
covered by the rules, and their withdrawal would be a “ back- 


ward step” of the most pronounced character. No friend of 
the President will hesitate to deny for him that these things 
are to be done. It is insulting to him that they should be 
suggested. We repeat, unhesitatingly, that these announce- 
ments come from sources that are not reliable. The New 
York Zribune, in which the despatches in question first ap- 
peared, has itself declared editorially that they would be un- 
warranted if made. The Zridune is now an earnest and con- 
sistent advocate of civil service reform and is not be held ac- 
countable for the errors of its correspondent. Referring to 
the changes made by Mr. Cleveland, it declares that “the 
final extension was neither a ‘midnight order,’ nor was it 
taken on the eve of election. It was made on May 6, 1896, 
and met with the general commendation of the press of 
both parties.” Several of the individual exceptions proposed 
it argues against specifically, and concludes with the decla- 
ration that the “extension of the merit system is a Repub- 
lican policy, and spoilsmen might as well reconcile them- 
selves to the fact. The party is hurt rather than helped by 
patronage. Men who cry for the correction of partisan abuses 
by the substitution of new ones, are entitled to no considera- 
tion.” 

Although as we have pointed out there can be no foun- 
dation for the reports that have been circulated, it may be 
useful to show just what the effect of the suggested changes 
would be. The Government Printing Office was placed in the 
classified service in June, 1895, at the request of the Public 
Printer and the Trades Unions to which the employees be- 
longed. The Committee of the Senate at present engaged 
in investigating the operation of the civil service rules has 
taken testimony, showing beyond question that both effi- 
ciency and economy in the administration of the office have 
since been greatly increased. It is estimated that the sav- 
ing effected through the improved character of the work, 
and through the fact that men are not put unnecessarily on 
the pay-rolls, will amount to a million dollars in a single 
year. Seventy per cent. of the persons employed in the of- 
fice at the date of classification had been left there by the 
preceding Public Printer, Mr. Palmer, so that the assertion 
that the change is necessary to correct partisan abuses in 
connection with appointments is seen to be baseless. 

The greater part of the Internal Revenue Service was 
classified in 1894. The deputy collectors, goo in number, 
were added by the general extension of May, 1896. The 
inclusion of the Revenue Service was recommended strongly 
by a Republican Civil Service Commission, and was secured, 
in fact, very largely through the efforts of Mr. Roosevelt. 
The results have been described by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, in his last report, which calls special attention 
to the “ marked improvement to the service in the field” since 
the application of the rules. 

The exception of the subordinates of the District Attor- 
neys’ and Marshals’ offices, one of those announced, would 
be peculiarly unfortunate for the reason that during the 
past two months a large number of appointments have been 
made in these offices in direct violation of the rules, and that 
the removal of the positions from the classification would 
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amount to a wholesale approval of violation of law. Experi- 
ence has shown that it is quite as practicable to fill all of the 
subordinate places in this branch of the service through 
competition as it is in any other. 

In classifying the chiefs of division and similar officers Mr. 
Cleveland again carried out the suggestion of Republican 
Civil Service Commissioners, made frequently under the ad- 
ministration of President Harrison, and repeated under his 
own. Under the present rules the usual method of filling 
these positions is to be by promotion. The range of selection 
is wide. There are eighty thousand positions in the classified 
service, from any of which a Department officer may recruit 
his force by transfer. This being the case it is inconceivable 
that proper men cannot be selected under the present rules for 
every vacancy. To restore to the excepted list these division 
chiefs and similar subordinates, each of whom is a business 
officer merely, and not one of whom has the slightest authority 
in carrying out the policies of the administration, would be to 
deny to the merit system the opportunity to produce its best 
results. 

It is not necessary to point out the effects of this “ back- 
ward step ” for the purpose of preventing them, for they will 
not be taken. It is well, however, that the nature of the im- 
pertinent proposals made to the President should be clearly 
understood. 


The Record of the Month. 


The Federal A= there are so aa re ~ 
Sureies. made “authoritatively y the New 
York 7ridune—to the effect that the President 
will make important “ modifications” of the civil service rules 
and classification. The Zridune, in a dispatch from Washing- 
ton under date of the 8th inst., declares that on or about the 
zoth of the present month the President will order the fol- 
lowing exemptions from classification: (1) The employees 
of the Government Printing Office; (2) The deputy collect- 
ors, and \other minor Internal Revenue employees outside the 
Department; (3) The sub-officials and employees of the 
Marshals’ and District Attorneys’ offices, “ probably the chiefs 
of divisions, chiefs of bureaus, and so forth,” and “ possibly ” 
a number of other “ special employees in the Departments ex- 
empted by midnight orders of the Cleveland administration.” 
The despatch continues to state that “the President has long 
foreseen that something must be done to correct the partisan 
work of the late administration,” in reference to certain inclu- 
sions in the classified service, and that he has had this matter 
under careful consideration for some time. The President, it 
is further declared, “is not a dreamer or a doctrinaire,” but 
“with the eye of a practical statesman” has studied since his 
election what should be done to make the service what it 
should be. As a result of this study he ‘‘has become satisfied 
that the proper course to pursue” will be to except from the 
classification the important classes of positions enumerated. 


The grounds on which these exceptions will be based, 
the despatch did not give with much detail. With regard to 
the exception of deputy Internal Revenue collectors, it stated 
merely that Secretary Gage early in the administration had 
been assured that the service would be improved “ by omitting 
the Internal Revenue collectors, deputies and gaugers in the 
States and Territories from the classified service.” Regarding 
the “ chiefs of divisions and chiefs of bureaus, and so forth,” it 
was explained that the “large inclusions, embracing some of 
the best paying places, which were made in the last few 
months of Mr. Cleveland’s administration were clearly of a 
partisan nature and not in the line of civil service reform.” 
Their restoration to the old system, it was argued, could not 
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injure the cause of reform, but on the contrary would serve as 
“a rebuke administered to partisan democracy.” 

The Zribune’s despatch concluded as follows: “ Altogether 
this statement of the intention of the President, which is a 
broader statement than any heretofore made, is extremely im- 
portant. It may truly be said for it that itis one of the most im- 
portant authoritative statements yet made public in connection 
with the policy of the administration.” Notwithstanding all of 
this, those friends of the reform who have talked with the 
President believe confidently that the ‘“ backward steps” re- 
ferred to in this “ authoritative ” announcement, will never be 
taken. 


For sometime past the Civil Service Commission has been 
in consultation with the Secretary of the Treasury with refer- 
ence to Mr. Gage’s proposition that certain deputies in the In- 
ternal Revenue and Customs services be excepted from the 
operation of the rules, but it has not as yet been settled 
whether these officers will be taken out, and if so, how many 
of them. It may be stated, on fairly good authority, that if 
exceptions are made they will be confined to those deputies in 
the more important Internal Revenue districts whose offices 
are separated from that of the Collector, or who are employed 
merely for the sale of stamps, while engaged at the same time 
in private business. It is possible, too, that a few additional 
private secretaries at Washington may be placed on the ex- 
cepted list. Further than this, in the matter of “ modifications,” 
there is still no good reason for believing the President will go. 
The Zridune'’s announcement has provoked a great amount of 
discussion, and in some quarters the President has already 
been condemned as roundly as though he had really issued the 
objectionable orders. There is little doubt, however, that 
events will prove that such criticism is unjust to the President, 
and that the reports both in their original and exaggerated 
form are without foundation. 


RUMORS OF CHANGES IN THE COMMISSION, 


Dispatches from Washington printed on the 3oth of June, 
state that it is currently reported that the President will make 
an entire change in the personnel of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and that he has already selected the two Republican 
members who will form the majority of the reorganized Board. 
One of these, it is added, will be Captain Toner, of Canton, 
O., now confidential clerk to Secretary Bliss, who, under the 
reorganization, will take the place of Mr. Procter as president. 
The reasons assigned for the prospective change relate to the 
acquiescence of the Commission in the extension of the civil 
service rules by Mr. Cleveland, and their present uncompro- 
mising attitude with reference to changes in the system. 

We are able to state that this report, so far as it fore- 
shadows a complete change in the organization of the Com- 
mission, is incorrect, and that in all probability it has as little 
foundation as the Zridbune’s “ authoritative” announcement. 
The continuance of Mr. Procter in the Commission we have 
good reason to believe is assured. Mr. Procter’s separation 
from the service would, indeed, be a serious misfortune. It 
has been due very largely to his tireless energy and to his 
splendid executive ability that the work of the Commission 
has been placed on its present efficient basis, and the pro- 
gress of the past year made possible. There could hardly 
be a stronger guarantee of the good intentions of the Admin- 
istration than the retention of Mr. Procter, and we do not 
doubt that that guarantee will be given. 

Nor is it at all likely that a place in the Commission will 
be given to Captain Toner, who, during the administration of 
Secretary Noble, served as appointment clerk in the Interior 
Department, and whose experience in that position by no 
means fits him for the important and peculiar duties con- 
nected with the management of the civil service system, For 
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some time, at least, it is quite probable that there will be no 
changes of any sort in the personnel of the Civil Service 
Commission. 


CHANGES IN THE HIGHER OFFICES, 


Changes in that part of the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service not covered by the non-competitive examination sys- 
tem continue at about the same rate as during the first 
months of the previous administration. Within the class of 
positions covered by the rules—those consulships having sal- 
aries between $2500 and $1000—the changes have been 
fewer. 

The appointment of William Woodville Rockhill as Min- 
ister to Greece, Roumania and Servia, is highly commend- 
able. The only criticism that might be offered is that Mr. 
Rockhill would have been able to render more important 
services to the Government if he had been continued in his 
former position of First Assistant Secretary of State. By 
placing Mr. Rockhill in that position, Mr. Cleveland 
sought to emphasize the fact that the under-secretaries in the 
Department should be considered as non-political and per- 
manent officers. Mr. Rockhill is a Republican, and has 
served in various capacities, under the State Department, both 
at home and abroad, since 1882. 

The appointment of Arthur Sherbourne Hardy as Minis- 
ter to Persia is also excellent. Mr. Hardy is a West Point 
man, a member of the Faculty of Dartmouth College, a dis- 
tinguished figure in the field of higher mathematics, an edi- 
tor and novelist of distinction, a successful man of affairs, a 
traveler and a linguist. He therefore unites qualities the 
most desirable in any Diplomatic capacity. 

Changes in the Consular appointments have resulted in 
the retirement of a number of experienced Consuls, whose 
services have been of value to the Government. In these 
cases the injury to trade interests will probably be as great 
as usual. Even though the changes in the examinable places 
are fewer than heretofore, they will probably serve to pro- 
voke a fresh agitation of the subject, and the reiteration of 
the demands of commercial organizations for the establish- 
ment of a trained and permanent service, 


THE REINSTATEMENT OF VETERANS. 


The practice of removing competent and faithful employ- 
ees in order to permit the reinstatement of veterans to the 
places made vacant, continues with little abatement. Nearly 
400 removals have been made in the Departments at Wash- 
ington since the change of administration, in pursuance of this 
policy. 

CHANGES IN THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


It is not to be forgotten that during the early days of 
the preceding administration, a large proportion of the un- 
classified offices in the Treasury Department were looted by 
Mr. Carlisle and his remarkable son. In many cases the per- 
sons removed or reduced were efficient employees, while those 
who were given their positions were selected for considera- 
tions mainly political. The remedy for such abuses is never 
to repeat them in another form, but in cases in which the 
efficiency of the service has been seriously affected, it is to 
be expected that other changes will be made, and it would 
seem to be the duty of the department officer to make them. 
When Mr. Gage assumed control of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, he discovered a number of cases of this sort, and by 
means of certain readjustments within the service, by promo- 
tion and reduction, he has sought to effect a better and more 
business-like organization. He has found it necessary to 
make a certain number of removals. In two or three of these 
cases, at least, injustice has been done that should be cor- 
rected. Generally speaking, however, the changes that have 
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been made have been few in number, and for the good of the 
service. It is Mr. Gage’s theory that none should be dis- 
placed except for just cause, and to that end he has appointed 
a committee of three sub-officers, charged with the duty of in- 
vestigating the facts in each case before a change is ordered. 
Rather unfortunately this Committee has been composed with- 
out the minority representation usually considered important 
in tribunals of the sort. It is an improvement, however, on 
the old plan, and if the Secretary’s theory is carried still fur- 
ther in practice and some system adopted that will involve a 
written record of the reasons for removals, a very great ad- 
vance will be made. ‘The changes in the Treasury Depart- 
ment have been made the subject of a number of open let- 
ters addressed to Mr. Gage by Col. O. O. Stealey, the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Louisville Courier-Journal. Col. 
Stealey instances a number of removals that he claims have 
been made for partisan reasons, though it seems that he has 
as yet failed to produce any proof in support of his statements. 
The importance of what Col. Stealey has to say is affected 
also by the fact that during the Carlisle administration he 
was one of the sturdiest apologists for the changes that were 
then made, and that he was himself placed on the rolls of the 
Department as an “ Emigrant Inspector” at $8 per day, with 
services to perform that, according to the current report, were 
hardly more than nominal. 


THE ATTACKS ON THE LAW IN THE SENATE, 


The amendment to the Deficiency Appropriation bill pro- 
posed by Senator Gallinger, and providing that no laborers 
of any class employed by the Government shall be included 
in the classified service, has been reported favorably by the 
Senate Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, and 
referred for final consideration to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. The probable effects of this amendment, if it is permitted 
to go into force, are outlined in another column. The other 
amendments designed to except certain classes of positions 
from the operations of the rules are all in the hands of the 
Appropriations Committee, awaiting action. 

Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, the author of the 
amendments relating to laborers, is posing as the leader of 
the anti-civil service reform element in the Senate. Any refer- 
ence to the merit system, no matter how indirect, is pretty 
certain to inspire this gentleman to eloquence. The trouble 
is, however, that Mr. Gallinger is seemingly ignorant both of 
the actual nature of the system and of its purposes. He 
rarely fails to misstate every point that he touches on in this 
connection, and as a consequence he has managed to spread 
abroad a certain number of false ideas that have been ac- 
cepted as truth by people who are not in a position to know 
the facts. Mr. Gallinger’s methods were very fairly instanced 
in a letter he recently addressed to one of his home papers, the 
News-Letter of Exeter, N. H., which appeared with the title 
“ Senator Gallinger Nails a Lie,”—the “lie” being the statement 
of the Civil Service Commissioners and others that Mr. Gal- 
linger was mistaken in informing the Senate that candidates 
for compositors in the Government Printing Office were com- 
pelled to hop a distance of 12 feet on one foot as part of their 
examination. This letter consisted of a series of the grossest 
misstatements respecting the recent extension of the civil 
service rules and the manner of their present administra- 
tion. It has been answered in a circular letter ad- 
dressed to New Hampshire papers by the Secretary of the 
National Civil Service Reform League. It was shown, in the 
first place, that the hopping test, about which Senator Gallinger 
has had so much to say, is employed not only by the Civil 
Service Commission, but in the Army and Navy, in examining 
the heart action of applicants for positions in which high 
physical qualifications are required ; and for no other purpose. 
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Senator Gallinger had stated further that Mr. Cleveland’s 
order bore date of November 2, 1896, and that “There is 
reason to believe that it was actually not written until after 
the result of the election of November 3 was known to the 
country,” adding that “The order in question swept into the 
classified service” 50,000 employees. It was shown that 
the order was promulgated on May 6, as everyone who has 
paid any attention to the recent progress of the movement 
must know, and that the number affected was 31,082. It was 
shown further that of the total classified 5,063 were employees 
in the Navy Yards, covered by the rules adopted by Secretary 
Tracy in 1891, that more than 5,000 were employed in the 
Lighthouse Service, Life Saving Service, and other Treasury 
branches that have been covered by separate rules for some 
time passed, that 6,000 more were temporary employees in the 
Engineering and Ordnance branches of the War Department, 
in whose selection politics had never figured ; that 2,061 were 
Indians, employed in the Indian Service and excepted from 
competitive examination, and that 4,120 were pension examin- 
ing surgeons, paid by fees. Counting out these classes, there 
were not more than 8,000 positions coverd by the order, and a 
large proportion of these were also non-political, such as the 
employees of the Smithsonian Institution and the Government 
Hospitals. Of the small relative number of offices that had 
been filled for political reasons, it was shown that there is 
not one that may not be vacated in the discretion of the ap- 
pointing officer, and that therefore none of the persons 
classified by Mr. Cleveland were “protected” in the sense 
that Mr. Gallinger would have the country understand. 

Referring to the general operation of the system the 
Senator had declared that he “has no sympathy or patience 
with the flippant talk about the spoils system, as not one item 
of proof has been produced to show that the service is better 
now than it was, and, on the contrary, the proof is all the 
other way.” By way of refutation of this statement it was 
shown by excerpts from the reports of Government officers, 
and from the messages of Presidents for years past, that the 
character of the service has improved radically, and that the 
saving effected as the result of the operation of the rules 
amounts to millions of dollars annually. Ten specific mis- 
statements of Senator Gallinger’s were corrected, in the same 
way, by the production of official facts and figures. 

The Senator will probably continue to misstate facts in 
connection with the operation of the rules, and unless his 
fellow Senators see fit to appoint a select committee charged 
with the duty of putting him through a course of primary 
instruction on the subject, he is apt to disgrace them when the 
regular session convenes in December. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


The President has appointed John Russell Young, of 
Philadelphia, as Librarian of the new Congressional Library. 
It had been hoped that the new Librarian would be selected 
with reference to peculiar qualifications for skilled and scien- 
tific management. Mr. Young has had a varied career, both 
as a journalist and as a diplomat, and undoubtedly possesses a 
general knowledge that will be of use to him in his new 
capacity. His selection, however, is a disappointment. 

On the other hand, Mr. Spofford, who has been at the head 
of the Library for thirty-five years past, and who has a won- 
derful knowledge of its details, has been retained as Assistant 
Librarian; and Mr. Bernard Green, of the Engineers, under 
whose highly efficient management the magnificent Library 
Building was constructed, has been nominated as permanent 
superintendent. 

The new Librarian has received many thousands of appli- 
cations for the one hundred minor positions that will come 
within his gift. 
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Besides the chief Assistant Librarian, he will appoint an 
assistant to serve as superintendent of the reading room and 
chief of the cataloguing department, superintendents of the 
Art Department, the Hall of Maps and Charts, and the Law 
Library, a Registrar of Copyrights and a corps of clerks, cata- 
loguers, and other minor subordinates. Mr. Young announ- 
ces that he has under consideration the appointment of a can- 
didate for Registrar of Copyrights, who has been recommended 
by the New York Author’s Union. He declares also that he 
will make no appointment to a minor position except for 
demonstrated fitness. It is also intimated that when the 
appointees have all been selected, and the re-organization of 
the force is complete, it will be placed under the civil service 
rules by order of the President. The thought that naturally 
occurs is that it would be far better if the classification were 
made at once and the army of applicants turned over to the 
Civil Service Commission, which possesses the necessary ma- 
chinery for selecting the best of them. If the President were 
to issue an order requiring that this should be done it would 
go far to disarm the criticism with which the appointment of 
Mr. Young had been received. 


SENATORIAL PREROGATIVE AGAIN, 


Senator Wellington, of Maryland, has been one of the most 
persistent of the seekers for spoils in daily attendance at the 
White House since the 4th of March last. Mr. Wellington 
has been permitted to select the nominees to a large proportion 
of the Federal offices in his State. In one instance, however, 
his wishes were not literally complied with, and the consequence 
has been a situation that recalls the interesting incident in con- 
nection with the retirement to private life of the Senators from 
New York in the year 1881. Senator Wellington had pre- 
sented the name of B. H. Warner, Jr., the son of a prominent 
real estate operator in Washington, and a resident of Mary- 
land, for the Consulship at Southampton, England. When 
the next list of nominations was sent to the Senate he discov- 
ered that Mr. Warner had been given the consulship at Leip- 
sic, while that at Southampton had been bestowed upon some 
one else. Although there was little difference in grade be- 
tween these two posts, Mr. Wellington declared that his pre- 
rogative had been interfered with in that he had not been 
consulted about the change that had been made. He pro- 
ceeded to oppose the confirmation before the Commerce Com- 
mittee, and again in the open Senate. He explained his 
“position” on the latter occasion in the following manner: 
“ [ have aright to expect the same consideration that is given 
to Republican Senators upon the Republican side of the 
Chamber. I have the same right, and if it is not given to me, 
well and good. The move will soon be made: I can exist 
without it. If the price of patronage is to be servile obedience 
then I refuse to give it. I ama free man. I stand upon my 
prerogatives as a Senator of the United States. If my prerog- 
atives are to be interfered with then I will make war.” 

Mr. Wellington went on to explain, however, that he would 
not be driven from the Senate, and that the “ war” he would 
make would be carried on in some way or other right in the 
Chamber. On the 8th inst., the Commerce Committee de- 
cided unanimously to report the nomination of Mr. Warner as 
Consul at Leipsic. No attention whatever was paid to Mr. 
Wellington’s outburst, and there is no doubt that the Senate 
will follow the same course, and confirm the appointment to 
that position. Mr. Wellington’s sole accomplishment in the 
matter has been to make himself the laughing stock of his fel- 
low-members. 


After a delay of six weeks, during 
which time the civil service system of 
New York has been in a state of sus- 
pension, rules have been promulgated to carry into effect the 
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provisions of Governor Black’s iniquitous law. The Civil Ser- 
vice Commission met at Albany on the rst inst., and on the 
same day submitted to the Governor, for his approval, a re- 
vision of the rules. This revision has since been approved 
and is now in force. 

Under the new plan the examinations for “merit” to be 
conducted by the Commission will follow practically the same 
lines as those formerly held for “merit and fitness.” Each 
candidate receiving more than 35 per cent. out of a possible 
marking of 50 will be placed on a “merit list.” When an 
appointment is to be made in any department, the appointing 
officer or board will receive from the Commission the full list 
for the particular position, and will hold a “fitness” examination 
in which the candidate must also secure a uniform, rating of 
35 per cent. in order to be eligible. The sum of the ratings of 
the two examinations will fix the standing of the candidate 
upon the eligible list. Every candidate whose name is upon 
the merit list must notify the Commission at least once every 
three months that he is willing to accept an appointment if 
tendered to him, and if a candidate declines to accept an offer 
from any officer authorized to appoint, his name is to be 
stricken from the list. Examinations are to be held for all 
positions in the State Service every three months—or oftener 
if the heads of departments so request—instead of once an- 
nually as heretofore. ‘The examination for “fitness” may be 
either oral or in writing, as the department officer pleases. 
All that is required of him is that he shall give a relative rating 
to each candidate, and that that rating shall be reported to the 
Civil Service Commission with a certificate to the effect that 
the examination was “ competitive.” 

One of the new rules contains the rather significant provi- 
sion that the appointing officer may designate the Commission 
to act in the examination for “fitness,” if he so desires. This is 
a recognition of the plan followed in New York City and 
Brooklyn, and means the repudiation of what the Governor 
had to say in his memorandum about appointing officers 
who had been “cowed by the perennial approach of the 
civil service pharisee” into commending the Commission’s 
examinations. 

It will be seen that the rules are devised to prevent and 
discourage, as effectively as possible, all competition. The 
candidate without influence who would be obliged first to 
enter the “merit” test, then to certify every three months his 
willingness to accept the position, and finally to appear before an 
appointing officer with the moral certainty that even if he is 
rated above “35 per cent.” the position that will be allowed 
him on the list will not place him in the line of selection, will 
be pretty certain to solve the difficulties involved by not com- 
peting at all. Until the first general examinations are held 
under the new scheme on the 15th of September, the eligible 
lists existing before the passage of the Black Bill will be made 
to serve as “merit lists,” and it will be interesting to note how 
many of the persons whose names appear on these will answer 
the summons for the “fitness ” tests. 

The new rules provide also for numerous additional excep- 
tions from examination of any sort, including the Bank and 
Insurance examiners, chief clerk of the Tax Department, the 
stewards of the several State Hospitals, and a large number of 
subordinate employees in the Department of Public Works and 
the Insurance Department, presided over respectively by the 
Governor’s political chums—Aldridge and Lou Payn. The 
process of “taking out the starch” so far as the State service 
is concerned, has now been pretty effectually completed. 

The State Commission has approved the new rules adopted 
by the local Commissions of New York, Brooklyn and Buffalo. 


New York City and Through the action of the depart- 
Brooklyn. ment officers in designating the city 
Civil Service Commission to conduct all examinations for 
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“fitness” the Municipal system in New York remains in 
pretty much the same condition as before the passage of the 
Black Bill. The departments that have taken this action up 
to the present time include those of Law, Street Cleaning, 
Docks, Education, Health, Correction, Fire, Street Improve- 
ments, and Civil Service. While the Commissioner of Public 
Works has not formally designated the Commission he also has 
intrusted the “fitness ” examinations to it in every individual 
case of appointment that has as yet come up. Six new 
sections, Nos. 74 to 79 inclusive, have been added to the rules 
to carry the provisions of the new law into effect. These 
differ radically in some respects from the State rules. They 
provide: 

(1) That the ratings of all present eligible lists for competi- 
tive schedules shall be divided by two, to secure a rating for 
“merit;” (2) that in all examinations for “fitness” conducted 
by appointing officers, questions and answers shall either be in 
writing or taken stenographically, and then reduced to 
writing; (3) That a record of such examinations shall be 
certified to the Secretary of the Commission in order that 
complete eligible lists may be made; (4) That no question 
oral or written shall call for any expression or disclosure of the 
candidate’s religious or political opinions or affiliations; (5) 
That any candidate claiming that he has been treated 
unfairly in an examination for “ fitness” shall have the right to 
appeal to the Commission; and (6) that in all other respects 
the previous regulations shall remain in full force. 

An additional regulation for the guidance of examiners 
provides that whenever the appointing officer shall designate 
the Commission to hold examinations, the one examination 
sball answer for both tests, and both “ merit” and “ fitness” 
ratings based on the same papers, though the appointing 
officer will be permitted in any case to designate any particu- 
lar subject to be covered, additional to those embraced in the 
general test. The net result of the passage of the Black Bill so 
far as the principal city departments are concerned, now seems 
to be that the appointing officer must appoint the first 
eligible on the list, instead of selecting from among three as 
previously. 

The rules adopted by the Brooklyn Commission differ 
from those for New York, in that it has been attempted to 
define distinctly the qualities of “ merit” and “fitness” and 
to hold separate examinations to ascertain each. The Com- 
mission will, however, conduct all examinations except for the 
three departments having elective officers. 


NEW HEADS FOR THE FEDERAL OFFICES, 


President McKinley has appointed George R. Bidwell to 
be Collector of the Port of New York. In this selection, as 
well as that of Mr. Van Cott for the Post Office, the President 
has acted in accordance with the wishes of Senator Platt and 
the local machine. While Mr. Bidwell is said to be an esti- 
mable business man, his appointment was political, and it is 
undoubtedly expected of him that he will use the patronage 
of the Custom House, where practicable, to further the inter- 
ests of the Platt Republican organization. Mr. Bidwell, how- 
ever, begins well. He has reappointed as Special Deputy, 
Mr. Couch, who has served in that position under the admin- 
istrations of Collectors Ehrhart, Fassett, Hendricks, and Kil- 
breth, and he has declared publicly that he will support the 
civil service rules to the letter. 

Mr. Van Cott has also done a highly creditable thing in 
promoting the superintendent of city delivery, Edward M. 
Morgan, to the position of assistant postmaster made vacant 
by the death of Mr. Gayler. Mr. Morgan entered the local 
postal service as a carrier in 1873, and has been advanced 
gradually for meritorious service. He had served as super- 
intendent of city delivery for eight years past. As cashier, Mr, 
Van Cott has appointed his son. Mr. Bidwell also has the 
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appointment of a cashier. Beyond these positions there are 
none whatever that may be filled arbitrarily in either the Cus- 
tom House or Post Office, except those of the lowest grade 
in the laboring force. 


An effort has recently been made to de- 
feat the confirmation of Gov. Walcott’s re- 
nomination of Charles T. Russell to the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Mr. Russell’s name was sent to the Council on the 
8th inst., and was laid over for one week at the request of 
Councillor Lovell, on the ground that Mr. Russell should give 
way and permit the appointment of a veteran. It appeared 
subsequently that Mr. Lovell had received a petition from a 
number of veterans, headed by a man by the name of John 
E. E. Goward, who has always claimed the credit for the agi- 
tation that resulted in the passage of the veteran preference 
act. This petition sets forth that Mr. Russell was opposed to 
the exemption act, and that the veterans should now be rec- 
ognized by the appointment of one of their number to assist 
in the execution of that act. Goward is a fair type of the pro- 
fessional veteran. He served during the war as a Hospital 
Nurse on the First Massachusetts Infantry, and was never, so 
far as is known, engaged in service at the front. Some time 
after the war he was appointed superintendent of Mount 
Hope Cemetery, which is managed by the city of Boston, 
and was removed for cause. He and his followers have injured 
the interests of the honest veteran in Massachusetts irrepara- 
bly. Their opposition to Mr. Russell has, however, been 
without result. At the meeting of the Council following that 
which the nomination was submitted, Col. Lovell informed 
the Governor that he withdrew all objections. The natural 
conclusion is that as a Grand Army man he thought it his 
duty to present the protest of the pseudo representative of that 
order, and then dropped the matter as unworthy of him or any 
other reputable member of the Executive Council. At this same 
meeting Mr. Russell’s nomination was confirmed unanimously. 


Massachusetts, 


Senator Quay’s civil service reform bill, 
emasculated beyond all semblance to its 
original form, was reported to the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives, late in June, by the committee that has had 
it in charge. Among other original things it provided that 
the Civil Service Commission should consist of the Governor, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, and the Director of Education, that 
all examinations should be conducted by the Department of 
Education, and that any person appointed as the result of an 
examination should hold office for four years only. When the 
bill reached the order of final consideration, it was opposed by 
Representative Clinton Rogers Woodruff, of Philadelphia, who 
has led the honest reform forces, and by very nearly every 
other genuine reformer in the House. It was defeated by a 
vote of 55 yeas to 93 nays. Mr. Woodruff, in an eloquent 
speech, declared that the measure had been so amended that 
every one of its meritorious features had been eliminated, and 
that undoubtedly it had been putin that shape in order that it 
might be made as obnoxious as possible to the largest num- 
ber. He declared that it would be far better to accept noth- 
ing short of a genuine bill, even though it were necessary to 
wait for another session of the Legislature before the effort to 
pass such a bill could be renewed. 


Pennsylvania. 


Ilinois. The City Council of Chicago, at Mayor Harri- 

* son’s request, has passed an ordinance exempting 
police captains and foremen in the Public Works Department 
from classification under the civil service rules, in accordance 
with the programme outlined in the June issue of Goop Gov- 
ERNMENT. Much to the Mayor’s surprise, however, this 
course has been opposed by his own Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the President of which, Mr. Kraus, declares that no war- 
rants for salaries to be paid police captains appointed without 
examination will be audited. The Mayor, in a published inter- 
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view, declares that the opposition from Mr. Kraus comes “with 
poor grace at this late date, because he knew beforehand what 
was going to be done.” ‘The fact of the matter probably is 
that although Mr. Kraus and his associates were selected to do 
the things that their predecessors had refused to do, they have 
themselves become converted. The Mayor is talking of re- 
moving Mr. Kraus, who is leading the Commission in its poli- 
cy, and the Commission, on the other hand, is considering seri- 
ously a suit to test the validity of the Council’s action. The 


suit brought by the Citizens’ Association testing the validity 
of the former exemptions has not as yet come to an issue. 


R. Cornetius N. Buiss, Secretary of the Interior, has in 

a number of ways disappointed those who had been led 

to believe that his administration would be based on business 

principles, and that politics would be introduced in no case 
where politics did not belong. 

The first surprise came when Mr. Bliss advocated publicly 
the abrogation of the civil service rules in so far as they re- 
lated to the chiefs of division and other important business 
officers of his department. The next came when it became 
known generally that even within the classified bureaus under 
the Secretary’s control removals and reductions for political 
reasons were becoming of frequent occurrence, A more recent 
disturbing incident is the virtual removal of Mr. Francis E. 
Leupp from the Board of Indian Commissioners. For many 
years past this Board has been composed of persons warmly 
interested in the Indian cause, who have given their services 
gratuitously to the Government, and whose work and advice 
has always been of the highest value. The board was organized 
by President Grant, and included among its first members such 
men as John V. Farwell, of Chicago, the late George H. Stuart, 
of Philadelphia, and the late William Welsh, who for many 
years continued as its President. Mr. Leupp was appointed 
a Commissioner by Secretary Smith, after he had rendered ser- 
vices of the highest importance both to the Department and 
to the Indian Rights Association in connection with his duties 
as Washington agent of the latter organization. He has since 
been one of the most conspicuously useful members of the 
Board. Few men in the country have a larger knowledge of 
the relations of the Government to the Indians, or a deeper 
interest in their welfare. The request for his resignation, re- 
ceived by Mr. Leupp from Secretary Bliss, could not have 
been more unexpected. The Secretary has stated that he 
wished to make a change in order to permit the appointment to 
the Board of “a practical agriculturist,” and that he has such 
a person in view in the president of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege of lowa. Why, if this were the case, Mr. Bliss did not 
call for the resignation of some member of the Board who 
could better be spared than Mr. Leupp, does not appear. 
The conclusion cannot be avoided that Mr. Leupp was singled 
out for retirement for other reasons than the one assigned. 
The incident is disquieting, and is likely to shake public con- 
fidence in the Secretary’s Indian policy. 


The Senate Investigation. 


FURTHER INTERESTING TESTIMONY TAKEN RESPECTING THE OPERATION 
OF THE RULES IN THE PRINTING OFFICE.—OTHER MATTERS. 


THE sessions of the sub-committee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Civil Service and Retrenchment engaged in the investi- 
gation of the operation of the civil service law, were resumed 
on the 19th of June. 

The first witness examined was an ex-Treasury employee 
named White, who attempted to elucidate for the benefit of 
the Committee the reports submitted by the Departments, in 
response to Mr. Grosvenor’s resolution, repecting appoint- 
ments, removals and other changes during the four years com- 
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mencing March 3, 1893. Mr. White’s purpose seemed to be 
to show that removals in the classified service have been of 
frequent occurrence, and that the rules were defective in that 
they afforded inadequate protection to employees in such posi- 
tions. When he was cross-examined by Mr. Procter, how- 
ever, it transpired that in reading the tables of removals he 
had confused many credited to the classified service that had 
really occurred when the offices in question were unclassified, 
and that he had made no allowance whatever for removals 
necessitated by legislation. Mr. White succeeded therefore in 
giving the Committee really less intelligent information than 
they could have secured themselves by glancing through the 
reports. 

Mr. Henry A. Castle, Auditor of the Treasury for the Post 
Office Department, proved a valuable witness. Mr. Castle 
served for four years and eight months as Postmaster at St. 
Paul, Minn., under appointment from President Harrison, 
during the whole of which period, he declared, the civil ser- 
vice rules were faithfully enforced. From this experience he 
stated that the postal service is not only honestly administered 
under the civil service system, “ but that it would not be pos- 
sible to maintain its present efficiency under any other sys- 
tem.” He added that he had visited or conferred with the 
Postmasters in ten or twelve of the largest cities of the coun- 
try, and that he had found them invariably strong civil service 
reformers after having had some experience in office. When ap- 
pointed Auditor for the Post Office Department by the pres- 
ent administration, Mr. Castle stated, he had come to Wash- 
ington expecting to find the same business-like state of affairs 
as in the local offices. He had discovered, however, that the 
clerks in all departments “ rely apparently more on their Rep- 
resentative’s influence than they do on their efficiency in re- 
taining their positions or securing promotions.” Within one 


month he had received at least one hundred requests from 
Senators and Representatives to promote their friends. While 
it was possible to do these things under the civil service law, 


pending the adoption of more stringent promotion and re- 
moval regulations, Mr. Castle added that it was at least “not 
right,” and that he had up to the present time done his best 
to resist the pressure that had been brought to bear. 

At this point Senator Elkins interjected the question: “Do 
you not have sympathy with some Senators and Representa- 
tives who have to sign papers on street corners and wherever 
they may be found?” Mr. Castle replied that he had. He 
added that promotion regulations were about to be applied to 
his office in pursuance of the provisions of the rules of May, 
1896, and that if these proved to be adequate without addi- 
tional legislation he would be quite satisfied. 

At the session of June 26, William M. Butcher was pres- 
ent in behalf of a number of Philadelphia letter carriers who 
were reduced to substitute service in October, 1895. At that 
time, as the result of the investigation conducted by the Post 
Office Department, a large number of men who had been 
found inefficient were dismissed, and a number of others, 
whose cases were not so flagrant, were merely reduced. Mr. 
Butcher charged that these reductions were political in char- 
acter, and added that the members of the Civil Service Com- 
mission who looked into the matter after complaint had been 
made, had also been controlled by political influences. On 
cross-examination, Mr. Procter asked whether he did not think 
Mr. Roosevelt, who had participated in the examination into 
these alleged Democratic outrages, “a pretty vigorous sort of 
Republican.” Mr. Butcher replied that he did. He wasthen 
asked whether he knew the politics of Gen. Edgerton, Chief 
Postal Inspector at Philadelphia, who had also participated 
in the examination: he replied that Gen. Edgerton, too, he 
understood, was a Republican. Mr. Procter asked for 
nothing further. 

At the session of July 8, the matter of the classification of 
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the Government Printing Office was again taken up, and 
some of the most important testimony as yet presented was 
given, the principal witness being Foreman E. W. Oyster of 
the Office force. Mr. Oyster had been in the service of the 
Government for the greater part of the time during thirty 
years past, having been employed originally in connection 
with the printing of the old Congressional Globe, and having 
more recently been in charge of the printing of the Record. 
He informed the Committee that he had carefully noted the 
operation of the merit system since the application to the 
Office, and that the work of those who came in under the 
civil service rules averaged from 8 to ro per cent. better than 
that of those secured through the old system. In many cases 
it had proved to be as high as 40 or 50 per cent. better. These 
figures he had secured by keeping an actual record of the 
number of ems set by each compositor in his division. As 
the men are paid by salaries and not by piece work, as for- 
merly, he estimated the saving to the Government under the 
new system to be also about 10 percent. Mr. Oyster then 
introduced a statement showing that from 1861 to 1897, cov- 
ering the period since the establishment of the Government 
Printing Office, about $84,500,000 has been expended for 
printing through the Public Printer alone, and that about 66 
per cent. of this amount, or $55,777,000 has been paid out for 
labor. He described the lack of business system in the pur- 
chase of the material used by the Government, as well as in 
the employment of compositors and pressmen. Allowing 10 
per cent. of loss, and putting the two together, there would 
be $8,450,000 which the Government has sunk in conducting 
the Printing Office not on business principles but as a politi- 
cal machine. No one who is familiar with the work of the 
Office will charge that Mr. Oyster is a theorist. He is known 
widely among printers as one of the most practical of their 
number, and there is little doubt that his estimates are con- 
servative. 

At the session of July 13 Mr. Oyster’s examination was 
continued. Among other interesting things there was brought 
out the fact that when the office was classified in July, 1895, 
69 per cent. of the employees were those who had been left 
there by the preceding Republican Public Printer, Mr. Palmer. 
There were 2,710 classified in all. The official register of the 
office, showing the date of the appointment of each employee, 
was transmitted to the Civil Service Commission at the time. 
Now that this has been examined, it shows that of the entire 
number, Mr. Palmer had appointed 1,203 during his adminis- 
tration, and that 665 had served under him, though appointed 
by his predecessors: 842 only, or 31 per cent., were appointed 
by Mr. Benedict during his last term. These figures do not 
agree at all with those given by Mr. Palmer at the time of his 
examination before the Committee; but they are official. Mr. 
Oyster placed in evidence excerpts from a large number of 
Congressional reports bearing on the administration of the 
office, dating from 1870 to the present time, each of which 
condemned the old system of political appointment, and rec- 
ommended a change in methods. He quoted also from the 
resolutions adopted by the various typographical unions dur- 
ing the same period, demanding a reform. He pointed out 
that the unfavorable action of the International Typographical 
Union, since the adoption of the rules, was taken without a 
full knowledge of the nature of the application. The action 
of the delegates from the local Washington union, who had 
voted for the resolution in question, had been repudiated by a 
vote of the entire union. 

The other testimony taken at this session was given largely 
by dismissed employees who had been attracted by the an- 
nouncement of the investigation, and whose cases, in the light 
of Mr. Procter’s cross-examination, were found to have practi- 
cally no connection with the operation of the civil service 
rules. The Committee will meet again on the 2oth inst. 
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The Attack on the Laborers. 


THE RESULTS THAT WOULD FOLLOW A RETURN TO THE SPOILS PLAN 
IN SELECTING GOVERNMENT ARTISANS AND WORKMEN, 


HE Senate Committee on Civil Service and Retrench- 
ment, without waiting for the conclusion of the investi- 
gation now being conducted in its behalf, has reported the fol- 
lowing amendment to the Deficiency bill, proposed by Senator 
Gallinger : 
That no laborers of any class employed by the Government shall be 
included in the classified executive civil service ; that all civil-service 


rules heretofore promulgated with respect to this class of employees are 
hereby abrogated. 


It does not appear from the printed testimony taken by 
the Committee that any inquiry has as yet been made as to 
the wisdom of excluding skilled laborers from the benefits of 
the civil service law, nor does it appear that the Civil Service 
Commission has been consulted or that there has been any 
adequate inquiry as to the extent to which the amendment 
would cut down the classified service. In consideration of the 
the fact that action of this sort would be a “backward 
step” of very serious character, and a step the consequences 
of which the Senate Committee may not have appreciated, 
a letter has been addressed to members of Congress, on be- 
half of the National Civil Service Reform League, urging 
that the subject be given more careful consideration before 
legislation of the sort proposed is approved. 

The Civil Service Act gives the discretion to the President 
to promulgate rules for competitive examinations, and places 
no limitation upon his power except in the preference given to 
veterans discharged because of disability incurred in the ser- 
vice, the officers subject to confirmation, and “any person 
merely employed as a laborer or workman.” In 18g2, 
the House Committee on Reform in the Civil Service made 
a report proposing to do away with the latter exception and 
to allow the extension of the merit system to every class of 
officials as rapidly as the President considered practicable. 
The committee stated that it was not proposed to require 
competitive examinations of laborers, nor to subject them to 
any scholastic test. It left the framing of the rules by which 
laborers were to be employed to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and intended that they should require nothing more than 
proper evidence of the physical fitness and the good charac- 
ter of applicants. Tests would be provided where technical 
skill was required, but these would be simple and practical. 
Where the exigencies of the service seemed to require it, 
employment might be made in the discretion of the employing 
officers, without registration. ‘The committee found that the 
number of laborers to be affected by the bill they proposed 
would be, at that time, 21,788. Their report referred to the 
systems that have been followed in Massachusetts and else- 
where under civil service acts, and in the navy yards under 
rules prepared by the Secretary of the Navy, and declared 
further that: “The unanimous testimony of public officials 
who have had to do with this system is that it has relieved 
them from pressure for places and has increased the efficiency 
and economy of the public service.” The report showed at 
some length the saving and efficiency brought about in the 
aavy yards, and pointed out “the obvious advantages in es- 
tablishing by law, under the direction of the Civil Service 
Commission, applicable to all the Departments, a system of 
non-partisan appointments which has already proved so effi- 
cient in improving the service in the municipal work of 
cities.” 

It proposed, by adopting such a system, **to increase the 
efficiency of the public service, raise the standard of Ameri- 
can politics, and place all the workingmen of the United 
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States upon an equality in seeking the public service, by the 
simplest methods, and at a profit to the Government, result- 
ing from better service and better work rather than at the 
cost of needless machinery and new expenditures.” 

These are the recommendations of the only Committee of 
Congress that has as yet really enquired into this subject. 
The system proposed has since been in part established ; so 
far, in fact, as has been practicable under the limitation im- 
posed upon the Executive by the law. The President, heads 
of Departments and the Civil Service Commission have uni- 
formly interpreted the language of the act, ‘“‘ Any person em- 
ployed merely as a laborer or workman ” to mean persons who 
are employed as mere unskilled manual laborers, and who are 
not required to exercise special mental effort ; no attempt has 
ever been made to classify such persons or to subject them to 
examinations of any sort. 

There are now 8,850 places of laborers and workmen still 
below the classified service. If, in 1892, there were 21,788 
laborers of all classes employed in the Federal service, the 
number of places which would be taken out of the operation 
of the merit system by the adoption of the pending amend- 
ment would certainly exceed 15,000. The number would 
probably be much greater than this, because the pressure for 
place, diverted from the clerical service, would be concen- 
trated on the places of skilled laborers, and lead to the exclu- 
sion from merit tests of a large number of positions which are 
in fact clerical but which are disguised under the “skilled 
laborer,” and other similar designations. 

The amendment would chiefly affect the Government 
Printing Office, the Navy Yard employees and the Engineer 
Department at Large, where the larger number of skilled 
laborers and workmen are employed. The classification of the 
Government Printing office was not made at the instance of 
the Commission or of the President, but originated with the 
workmen themselves, who brought to the Commission numer- 
ous petitions and resolutions of the different Trades-Unions 
asking that the trade-workers be classified. They urged that 
the Government service would be thereby improved, and more- 
over that they should be accorded the same privileges as were 
given to clerks. The President agreed with their views, and 
said that it would be proper, in his judgment, that the classi- 
fication should be made, provided the Commission could pre- 
pare examinations which would not be academic and which 
would be confined to the lines of the respective trades. 
Skilled artisans have been consulted in the preparation of the 
examinations, and the tests established are throughly practical. 
Some of the persons who have passed are not able to write, 
and sign their names with a mark. 

Any action of Congress looking toward the removal of the 
places of these skilled workmen, and denying them the protec- 
tion of the Civil Service Law, while allowing that protection to 
clerks, would seem inequitable. and would naturally be resented 
by the laboring classes throughout the country. 

As indicating the friendly feeling toward the merit system 
felt by the artisans and workmen of the country, the vote of 
the people of Chicago on the adoption of a civil service act to 
govern appointments in the municipal service of that city may 
be taken as significant, especially as the adoption of the merit 
system was a separate and distinct issue, to be voted upon in- 
dependently of preference for candidates or party platforms. 
The system was approved by the Trades-Unions of the city, 
and the majority of 50,000 given in its favor was chiefly in the 
districts of the city where the workmen mostly lived. 

Many employees who have been borne on the rolls as 
laborers or workmen have really performed clerical, watchman, 
messenger or other work of a classified character. The num- 
ber of these has rapidly increased since the passage of the Civil 
Service Act, in evasion of the requirement for examination, 
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Orders of classification were issued both in 1888 and 1896, for 
the purpose of correcting this evil and preventing further vio- 
lation of the law. These orders provided that all laborers or 
workmen who were regularly assigned to work of the same 
grade as that performed by classified employees should be 
treated as within the classified service, and that future assign- 
ments of unclassified laborers or workmen to classified duty 
should not be made. It was inevitable that there should be 
some difference of opinion and of practice in the several De- 
partments on the question of the application of the classifica- 
tion to certain places and employments, which were regarded 
as classified or unclassified according as the words “ employed 
merely as a laborer or workman” were strictly or liberally 
construed. 

In order that there might be a clear line of distinction the 
Commission has been given authority to obtain from each 
Department a list of all the places and employments which, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Rules of May 6, 1896, 
should now be regarded as within the classified service, though 
excluded previously ; together with the names, designations, 
compensations and dates of employment or appointment of 
the employees. Such lists have been obtained, and the abuses 
which have prevailed in the appointment of persons with- 
out examination, and their assignment to the duties of the 
classified service, have been greatly lessened. 

In no other way is it possible to avoid evasion of the law 
in this manner. If within the term “laborers of any class” 
there are to be comprehended all persons borne on the rolls as 
“skilled laborers” and “laborers,” the effect will be to take 
from under the Rules a considerable number of persons who 
are in fact clerks. 

Since 1883, when the Civil Service Law was enacted, there 
has been an increase of about 37 per cent. in the number, and 
43 per cent. in the salaries, of the unclassified places, while in 
the number of positions originally classified by the Civil 
Service Act there has been a slight decrease, as well as a 
decrease in the appropriations for their support. The tendency 
toward increasing the number of unclassified positions in eva- 
sion of the Civil Service Act, it may be added, is not peculiar 
to the Federal service. The same abuses have been practiced in 
New York and wherever the merit system has been established. 

A classification, to be genuine, should be based upon the 
character of the work performed, and not upon mere desig- 
nation, which is often false in fact. The placesin which work 
relating to the classified service is performed should be open to 
honest competitive examination. The line of distinction 
between the classified and the unclassified service rendering 
people regulation possible, has been slowly and carefully built 
up, during years of patient work, and now that it has become 
well defined it would be most unfortunate if it were broken 
down. 

Of the positions that would be affected by the passage of 
Senator Gallinger’s amendment, the majority were classified by 
the order of June 29, 1888. These include the following: 
Skilled Laborer, Money Order Assorter, Engineer, Fireman, 
Compositor and Pressman, Pressman, Feeder, Elevator Con- 
ductor, Mail Messenger, Prover, Hardener, Plumber, Carp- 
enter, Machinist, Binder, Operative in Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, Printer’s Assistant, Electrotypist and Photogra- 
pher, Plate Printer, Skilled Artisan, Warehouseman, Shipper, 
Chief Mechanic, Assistant Engineer, Foreman of Laborers. 

The positions added subsequently, that would be affected, 
are made up largely, as has been pointed out, of employees in 
the Printing office, the Engineering Department at Large, and 
the Navy Yards. The Navy employees, who number 5,000, 
were included in the merit system by Secretary Tracy in 1890, 
under Department rules, but have since been added to the 
general classified service. 
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If, as may be the case, there are any positions reported by 
any Department as classifiable, respecting which there may be 
doubt as to whether the duties are such as to bring them pro- 
perly within the rules, the remedy is the correction of the 
classification, and not the exclusion of laborers of every class. 

It is to be born in mind that the great body of common 
laborers are of classified, and that the examinations in the 
case of the positions that are classified are not scholastic, but 
thoroughly practical in character, amounting in many cases to 
nothing more than the registration of the applicant on the 
production of proper testimonials to his character, and his 
ability as a workman. 

It is to be remembered also that the beneficial results of 
the application of the system have been abundantly proved. 
The officers of the Navy have testified repeatedly to the 
improved character of the work now done at the Yards. Similar 
testimony has come from those who have had to do with the 
actual working of the rules in the Printing office; and the 
Superintendent of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
reports that, while the work under his direction has increased 
77 per cent. since the classification of the operatives, it has 
been necessary to increase the force only 11 per cent. 

All of these considerations the letter to Congressmen has 
pointed out. It has been made plain that a return to the 
spoils plan in the selection of skilled artisan employees of the 
government would be without excuse and a “ backward step ” 
beyond all doubt. 


Clamoring for Spoils. 





HE treatment of the subject of civil service reform by the 
Ohio Republican State Convention, in session at Toledo 
on the 23rd of June, followed by the attack on the system 
made during the sessions of the National League of Republi- 
can Clubs at Detroit on the 13th and 14th of July, seems to show 
that the intention of the President to keep his promises will not 
meet with the unqualified approval of certain elements of the 
Republican party. The Ohio Convention adopted the follow- 
ing plank: 
We denounce the violation of the spirit of the Civil Service Act by 
President Cleveland, and those orders which extended its operation beyond 


its purpose and intent. Wedemand such revocation of orders or modifi- 
cation of the law as will accomplish its manifest purpose. 


In the course of his speech as permanent chairman of the 
Convention, Congressman Grosvenor added some denunci- 
ations of his own, pretty much to the same effect. 

At the League Convention, President Woodmansee, in his 
opening address, spoke as follows : 


The Republican party will take no backward steps as to civil service 
reform. It has repeatedly declared in favor of it ; but it is opposed to 
that civil service reform which would throw upon the people of this 
country, without a fair competive test, acolony of incompetent Demo- 
cratic office-holders. The mere fact that a man who fills an office is a 
Democrat is prima facie evidence of the other fact that an investigation 
ought to be made as to his ability to fill it. 


In its platform the League adopted the following declar- 
ation : 


We emphatically condemn the partisan action of the late Democratic 
President in extending the protection of the classified service over his 
own appointees, without requiring any examination as to their fitness, 
and without regard to their qualifications, as a sham and a fraud, and a 
subversion of the intent and purpose of the civil service law ; and we 
favor a modification of the rules and provisions of said law for the bene- 
fit of the public service, and to remedy the gross injustice thus perpre- 
trated. 


In each of these “ denunciations” we find the proposition 
to correct alleged errors in the application and administration 
of the rules by abolishing the rules utterly. The “ partisan ex- 
cesses” of the past administration are to be corrected by giv- 
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ing the present administration full license to commit other par- 
tisan excesses, and incidentally to supply offices for delegates 
to political conventions and their followers, and for members 
of Republican clubs. 

What is even more to the point, we find that the grounds on 
which all of this reaction is sought, do not exist. The Ohio 
convention declares that the civil service act was extended by 
Mr. Cleveland “beyond its purpose and intent,” while an 
examination of the provisions of the act, and of the report of 
Pendleton Committee which presented it to Congress, will 
show that the recent extensions were exactly such as were 
designed and intended, and that Mr. Cleveland has carried the 
classification merely to the point that the framers of the statute 
intended it should be carried. Mr. Woodmansee remarks 
“That the Republican party will take no backward steps” on 
this subject, and then clamors for backward steps of the most 
serious sort. He speaks of the throwing upon the people 
“ without a fair competitive test of a colony of incompetent 
Democratic office-holders.” An analysis of the classes affected 
by Mr. Cleveland’s extention shows that except in the case of 
division chiefs, and of correspondingly high subordinates at 
local offices, few, comparatively, had been treated as political. 
The League platform declares that the incompetent persons 
classified by Mr. Cleveland’s orders have been “ protected,” 
while as a matter of fact there is not one of them, incompetent 
or not, who cannot be removed to-morrow, practically in the 
discretion of the department officer. The contention that “to 
remedy the gross injustice that has been perpetrated” the law 
should be pulled to pieces, and the public service turned over 
to loot, is absurd ; particularly in view of the fact that the 
“ gross injustices” were not perpetrated. 


HAT POLITICIANS WOULD wiggle and squirm was to be 
expected ; that the governor of a State should lead an 
assault was not. He had driven the knife into the civil service 
and he aimed it at the heart. He has failed to kill it only be- 
cause it cannot be killed, because it has come to stay and be- 
cause what the governor calls “intolerant clamor” will not 
subside. For such betrayals a princely price is usually paid; 
in this case it promises to be big enough to bankrupt a politi- 
cal Croeesus.— Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.). 


Changes in the Service Made Under Mr. 
Cleveland. 
O* the sth of June, 1896, the House of Representatives 
adopted a resolution introduced by Mr. Grosvenor 
(Rep.), of Ohio, calling on the several administrative officers 
for a statement of all appointments, promotions, removals, re- 
ductions, resignations and deaths in the departments at Wash- 
ington, occurring since March 3, 1893, showing the proportion 
in the classified and in the unclassified service. Specific inform- 
ation on the same points was required concerning all changes 
in the case of veterans of the army and navy. 

The reports prepared in accordance with this resolution 
were submitted to Congress toward the close of the last ad- 
ministration and have since been printed. The figures they 
contain are summarized below, omitting those from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which were prepared on a basis differ- 
ing from that in the case of the other departments, and which 
would have affected the totals but slightly. 

The figures for the unclassified service relate to offices un- 
classified at the time the appointment or change occurred, 
without reference to their present status. The removals from 
classified positions were occasioned very largely by legislation, 
recommended by the Dockery Commission. A number of 


resignations from classified positions are accounted for in the 
same way, though the majority were due to normal reasons, 
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The removals in the classified service for causes other than 
reductions of force averaged little less than two per cent. The 
figures for the unclassified branches have the most significance. 
In these there were 1,226 separations by removal and 664 by 
resignation. The per centage of separations ranged in some 
cases as high as 70 per cent. of the entire force. There were, 
however, only 2,226 original appointments to unclassified posi- 
tions, and when it is borne in mind that the employee in each 
of these cases has been protected by classification, but may 
be removed or reduced in the discretion of the department 
head, the absurdity of the charge that President Cleveland 
“ blanketed” many thousands of the appointees of his admin- 
stration by the order of May, 1896, will be apparent. 

Of the removals from unclassified offices, 84 per cent., and 
of the total separations, 82 per cent., occurred in the Treasury 
and Interior departments. Of the appointments to unclassified 
offices, 51 per cent. were in the Treasury alone. 

The figures relating to veterans show that of the 873 sepa- 
rations about 14 per cent. were due to deaths. While 757 were 
removed or resigned, 375 received appointments and against 
the 372 reduced in grade there were 329 promoted. 

The full summary is as follows : 
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HE Civil Service Reform Associations of New York, 
Brooklyn, Maryland and Pennsylvania have sent mem- 
orials to Congress protesting against the proposed amend- 
ments to the Deficiency Appropriation Bill excepting from 
civil service classification laborers and workmen, subordinates 
of the Internal Revenue Service, and employees of the Goy- 
ernment Printing Office. 


* * * 


The Philadelphia Record prints a Washington despatch to 
the effect that on the 1st of July there were on file at the 
White House and the leading departments, 105,106 written 
applications for office, the most of them endorsed by Repre- 
sentatives or influential politicians, and not a few by entire 
State delegations, including Senators. Applications are still 
pouring in at the rate of about 600 a day. Each is accom- 
panied by one or more letters of endorsement, and the whole 
form an immense mass of correspondence. The applications 
for Presidential offices in the Treasury alone, by leading 
States, is as follows: New York, 303; Illinois, 254; Ohio, 
236; Pennsylvania, 206; Louisiana, 133; California, 136; 
Texas, 127. 

* * * 

The Civil Service Reform Association and the Optimist 
Club of Cincinnati have united in extending an invitation to 
the National Civil Service Reform League to hold its seven- 
teenth annual meeting in that city in December next. The 
invitation will be submitted to the Executive Committee of 
the League at its September meeting. 

* * * 

William H. Doyle and Simeon E. Kendrick, members of 
the Water Board of Woburn, Mass., have been indicted on a 
charge of violating the civil service rules in permitting the ap- 
pointment of William W. Wade as Water Registrar without 
examination. They have entered pleas of not guilty, and will 


stand trial in October. 
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The Cincinnati Good Government Club has been organ- 
ized, with the following officers: President, Homer Morris ; 
Vice- Presidents, W. J. Breed, C. B. Wilby, and F. F. Oldham; 
Treasurer, O. F. Holstein; Secretary, George Von Auer, 300 
Broadway. The first regular meeting of the new organization 
was held on the 11th inst., at the parlors of the Cincinnati 
Social Settlement, at which time an address was delivered by 


Alfred C. Cassatt, on the “ Present Condition of American 
Cities.” 
* * * 


William Springer and John Turney, deputy collectors of 
customs, and Charles McMartin, entry clerk, who were in- 
dicted by the United States Grand Jury in December last, for 
collecting political assessments at the Port Huron, Mich., 
Custom House, were arraigned in the United States Court for 
the Eastern District of Michigan on the 21st of June. They 
pleaded non vult, whereupon the Court imposed a fine of $50 
on each, and remarked in pronouncing sentence that were it 
not for the fact that they had already suffered no light penalty 
in being removed from office, the treatment would have been 
more severe. 


Press Comment. 





T Is POSSIBLE THAT the Deficiency bill with the amend- 
ment excepting laborers may be rushed through Congress. 
Civil Service reform has many stalwart and eloquent friends in 
the Senate, as well as in the lower House, and in opposing and 
quenching this recrudescence of the spoilsmongering habit 
they may find an occasion to perform a valuable public 
service.—Wewark (NV. J.) News (Ind.). 


THE BUSINESS OF THE government is attended to by 
thousands of employees who hold their positions because they 
are capable and industrious and who are not harrassed and 
demoralized by the dread of removal. It depends upon the 
President whether this condition of affairs shall continue, or 
whether the hordes of hungry office-seekers shall break down 
the civil service barrier and the old spoils system shall be 
restored.— Baltimore Sun (Dem.). 


IT Is EASY TO SEE that the pressure on Mr. McKinley is 
very severe, but it is nevertheless true that he cannot yield to 
that pressure without personal disgrace. He is bound not 


only by his party’s pledge, but by his own.—Jacksonville 
Zimes- Union (Dem.). 


THE GREAT BODY OF the war’s survivors are intent upon 
preserving, as in the sixties they were upon saving, the country, 
and they feel that, above other citizens, it is their duty to 
show the world that this country is peopled by a race imbued 
with the genuine spirit of patriotism. They do not agree with 
the professional agitator, that because they saved the country 
it is their plunder, and that whatever emoluments or sinecures 
there are belong to them.—Boston Transcript (Rep.). 


WHAT IS CALLED CIVIL SERVICE REFORM is a real reform, 
because it tends to make fitness the sole qualification for 
employment, opens an absolutely equal chance to all who are 
competent to do the work, and protects them from being dis- 
placed for others merely that some one may use the place to 
pay a political debt.— Hartford Courant (Rep.). 


New Publications. 





HILE three short stories of unusual merit are a distinct 
feature of the July A/antic, still this issue contains, 
aside from excellent fiction, articles of permanent interest and 
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value. Professor Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton University, 
contributes a paper on “ The Making of the Nation,” in the 
course of which he points out the singular leaderless structure 
of our government that has never stood fully revealed until 
the present period, and even now awaits general recognition. 
The framers of the Constitution no doubt expected the Presi- 
dent and his advisers to exercise a real leadership in affairs, 
and for more than a generation their expectation was fulfilled. 
Washington was accepted as leader no less by Congress than 
by the people. Hamilton, from the Treasury, really gave the 
government both its policy and its administrative structure. If 
John Adams had less authority than Washington, it was be- 
cause the party he represented was losing its hold upon the 
country. Jefferson was the most consummate party chief, the 
most unchecked master of legislative policy we have had in 
America, and his dynasty was continued in Madison and 
Monroe. But Madison’s terms saw Clay and Calhoun come 
to the front in the House, ready to guide and coach the Presi- 
dent rather than to be absolutely controlled by him; Monroe 
was not of the calibre of his predecessors ; and no party could 
rally about so stiff a man, so cool a partisan as John Quincy 
Adams; and so the old political function of the presidency 
came to an end, and it was left for Jackson to give it a new 
one —instead of a leadership of council a leadership and dis- 
cipline by rewards and punishments. Then the slavery issue 
began to dominate politics, and a long season of concentrated 
passion brought individual men of force into power in Con- 
gress,—natural leaders of men like Clay, eloquent advocates 
like Webster, keen debaters like Calhoun. The war made the 
Executive of necessity the nation’s leader once more with the 
great Lincoln at its head, who seemed to embody, with a 
touch of genius, the very character of the race itself. Then 
reconstruction came and we were left to wonder, what, hence- 
forth, in the days of ordinary peace and industry, we were to 
make of a government which could in humdrum times yield us 
no leadership at all. The tasks which confront us now are not 


like those which centered in the war, in which passion made 


men run together toa common work. We shall need, Profes- 
sor Wilson points out, not the mere compromises of Clay, but 
a constructive leadership of which Clay hardly showed him- 
self capable. 

Another political paper in this issue of the 4//antic, one of 
the series contributed by Mr. E. L. Godkin on democratic ten- 
dencies in America, deals with “ The Decline of Legislatures.” 
Mr. Godkin traces the gradual deterioration of the represent- 
ative law-making body in this country and proposes several 
remedies, one being the plan of the biennial, or even quad- 
rennial, session. One of the conspicuous faults of the modern 
Legislatures, he argues, is the fact that they dotoo much. On 
this line he continues as follows : 


I do not think I exaggerate in saying that all the busier States in 
America, in which most capital is concentrated and most industry carried 
on, witness every meeting of the state legislature with anxiety and alarm. 
I have never heard such a meeting wished for or called for by a serious 
man outside the political class. It creates undisguised fear of some sort 
of interference with industry, some sort of legislation for the benefit of 
one class, or the trial of some hazardous experiment in judicial or admin- 
istrative procedure, or in public education or taxation. There is no legis- 
lature to-day which is controlled by scientific methods, or by the opinion 
of experts in jurisprudence or political economy. Measures devised by 
such men are apt to be passed with exceeding difficulty, while the law is 
rendered more and more uncertain by the enormous number of acts passed 
on all sorts of subjects. Nearly every State has taken a step towards 
meeting this danger by confining the meeting of its legislature to every 
second year. It has said in other words, that it must have less legisla- 
tion. In no case that I have heard of has the opposition to this change 
come from any class except that engaged in the working of political ma- 
chinery ; that is, in the nomination or election of candidates and the fill- 
ing of places. The rest of the community, as a rule, hails it with de- 
light. 

. The mass of legislation or attempts at legislation, is something 
startling. I have been unable to obtain records of the acts and 
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resolutions of all the States the same year. I am obliged to take 
those of Arkansas for the year 1893, four other States for 1894, ten for 
1896, and the rest for 1895. But I have taken only one year for each 
State. The total of such acts and resolutions is 15,730, and this is for 
a population of 70,000,000. Besides this Congress in 1895-96 passed 
457 acts and resolutions. But the amount of work turned out is really 
not very surprising when we consider the number of the legislators. 
There are no less than 447 national legislators, and 6,578 state legisla- 
tors, in all 7025, exclusive of county, city, and all other local authorities 
capable of passing rules or ordinances. At this ratio of legislators to 
population, 4000 at least would be engaged on the laws of Great Britain, 
without any provision for India and the colonies, 3800 on those of France, 
about 5000 on those of Germany, and 3000 on those of Italy. It will be 
easily seen what a draft this is on the small amount of legislative capacity 
which every community contains. Nothing like it has ever been seen in 
the history of the world. 


The beginning of a new volume of the Review of Reviews 
is signalized by an expansion of the name of that very success- 
ful and widely-read periodical. It has now become the Ameri- 
can Monthly Review of Reviews, with particular emphasis on 
the first two words. It seems likely enough that the public 
will speedily fall into the way of calling this magazine, for 
brevity’s sake, the American Monthly. Albert Shaw continues 
in the editorship, and the public is distinctly informed that the 
expanded title, appearing on the cover for July, “ implies not 
the slightest degree of change in the plans, methods, aims, 
scope, editorship, management, or control of the magazine.” 


In the current, July, number, Mr. Edward Cary has a 
character sketch of President Seth Low, at present the most 
prominent candidate for the mayorship of the Greater New 
York. Portraits and other illustrations accompany Mr. Cary’s 
article, which is perhaps the most complete account of Mr. 
Low’s career that has as yet appeared. Respecting Mr. 
Low’s connection with the movement for civil service reform 
Mr. Cary writes: 


In no branch of his work did this high standard of public action 
show more clearly than in the administration of the civil service, and in 
this it showed with especial distinctness because he intrusted it to a 
board who were more radical in their views than he at first was, and 
after thrashing out the matter, as his custom was, he followed the course 
they proposed. The result in practice was the substantial abolition of 
patronage. For the first time in the history of Brooklyn and more com- 
pletely than in any other great city, public places, great and small, 
ceased to be rewards or incentives for party service or personal support, 
and became trusts, precisely as places are and must be in private busi- 
ness. It is not easy to put too high a value on this then unprecedented 
change. Its greatest value lay, not in the single unrelated fact that the 
city got good service. That might have come from a partisan mayor of 
exceptional strength and sagacity. It lay in the establishment of a sys- 
tem, in the painstaking, intelligent application of a general principle 
with a view to its permanent maintenance. It was a part of the setting 
up of a standard which might be departed from, but which could never 
again be ignored. 


The Century for July has a short article by the Rev. Dr. 
T. T. Munger, of New Haven, on the late Henry L. Pierce, 
entitled “An American Citizen,” in which Dr. Munger pays 
a very high tribute to the personal and civic qualities of Mr. 
Pierce, of whom he says: 


It is refreshing in these days, when one man owns a legislature whose 
majority hold their seats by the most degrading form of bribery ever 
devised, and have prostituted government into a machine that rules by 
blackmail, to turn our eyes for a moment from sucha sight to a man 
who would not delegate his conscience nor his manhood to another ; who 
could not be led by friendship, nor by party, nor by abuse to counte- 
nance injustice ; a man who could not be frightened or deceived or bought 
by any sort of price, but stood, as if one with it, on the rock of simple 
honesty. There are few men of the day who could so well use the words 
of the Homeric hero : ‘‘I hate as the gates of hell the man who says one 
thing with his lips and hides another in his heart’’—an inscription which 
we commend as fit to be placed over the gates of all cities, either those 
to be built, or those undergoing the process of reorganization. 


Dr. Francis E. Clark, founder of the Christian Endeavor 
Societies, who is now visiting the trees of his planting in re- 
mote parts of the earth, furnishes a vivid sketch of “A 
Plague-Stricken City,” to the July Zippincott’s, written during 
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a recent sojourn at Bombay, when the bubonic plague was 
at its height. The article will be of special interest to the 
Endeavorers, and to readers in general. 


The spectacle of Mr. Labouchere venting his low opinion 
of Mr. Cecil Rhodes in his organ, Z7ru¢h, in bland oblivious- 
ness of the fact that he was serving on the Parliamentary 
committee which was engaged in overhauling Mr. Rhodes, 
gave many Americans a new impression of the possibilities 
of free speech. In the July Harper's, T. P. O’Connor, M.P., 
gives a similar, though entirely kindly and sympathetic, ac- 
count of the celebrities and oddities of the House of Com- 
mons; and having served up Lord Salisbury and others, has 
his little joke at the expense of Mr. Labouchere. 


The capture, invasion and burning of our National Capi- 
tal by British forces under Admiral Cockburn are graphi- 
cally recalled by Clifford Howard in the July Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Mr. Howard lucidly tells of the incidents leading 
up to the invasion, and pictures the terror and excitement 
ofithe people of Washington, who fled shouting, screaming, 
jostling one another under foot, into Virginia, as the enemy 
approached. President Madison had gone to the front, and 
his wife was anxiously awaiting his return, in fear for his 
safety. The White House attachés had nearly all deserted 
their posts, but Mrs. Madison had packed all her husband’s 
papers and records, and as she was about to abandon the 
house, bethought herself of General Washington’s portrait. 
The heavy frame inclosing it was broken by a servant with 
an axe, and she removed the canvas with her own hands, 
keeping it from falling into the hands of the enemy. 

It was then, writes Mr. Howard, just as she was in the act of hurry- 


ing away, that Dolly Madison was seized with an inspiration that will 
ever cause her name to live in the heart of every true American. She 
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stopped to think. What if the White House should be burned? Did it 
contain anything of value to the Government that she had neglected ? 
The Declaration of Independence? In a flash she called to mind this 
most precious of all documents. Carefully treasured in a case apart 
from the other papers it had been overlooked in the worriment and 
confusion. It must be saved at all hazards! Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation she turned and rushed back into the house. ‘‘ Stop! for Heaven's 
sake, stop!” cried her friends, vainly endeavoring to intercept her. Re- 
gardless of their commands, regardless of her danger, the brave woman 
sped to the room containing the treasure for which she was willing to 
sacrifice her life. Without attempting to open the glazed door of the 
case she shattered the glass with her clinched hand, snatched the price- 
less parchment, and, waving it exultantly above her head, hurried to the 
door, where she entered her carriage and was rapidly driven away in the 
direction of Georgetown. 





In the July Forum the problem of non-partisanship in 
municipal government is treated from different standpoints 
by Ex-Governor Roswell P. Flower and State Senator Frank 
D. Pavey respectively. Mr. Flower argues that non-partisan- 
ship is impossible under existing conditions while Senator Pavey 
draws the opposite conclusion from Mayor Strong’s admin- 
istration in New York City, giving the figures relative to the 
various municipal departments, and allowing them to speak 
for themselves. 

In a paper, entitled “ A Radical Defect in our Civil Ser- 
vice Law,” Duncan Veazey points out the absence of rules 
assuring tenure for merit as a complement to those requiring 
appointment for merit. Mr. Veazey is not clear, however, 
concerning the provisions of the existing rules on this subject, 
which go somewhat farther than he seems to believe. Nei- 
ther does he make plain the fact that the President under the 
civil service statutes has the power to place reasonable limi- 
tations on the power of removal from classified offices with- 
out depending on the action of Congress. 


Magazine Articles of the Month. 
THE AMERICAN ACADEMY—July : 


The Greater New York Charter—James W. Pryor. 
The George Junior Republic—William I. Hull. 





AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW—July : 


The Proprietary Province as a Form of Colonial Government: I— 
Herbert L. Osgood. 


Evolution of the American Voter—James Schouler. 
THE ARENA—July: 


Points in the American and French Constitutions Compared—Niels 
Gron. 


The New Civil Code of Japan—Tokichi Masao. 
THE ATLANTIC—July : 

The Making of the Nation—Woodrow Wilson. 

The Decline of Legislatures—E. L. Godkin. 
THE CENTURY—July : 


Are the Bosses Stronger than the People—Joseph B, Bishop. 
The City for the People—Editorial. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN—July : 
The Seven Chief Justices of the United States—William E. Curtis. 
THE ForuM—July : 


Non-Partisanship in Municipal Government—Is Non-Partisanship 
Feasable >—Hon. Roswell P. Flower. 

Mayor Strong’s Experiment in New York—Hon. Frank D. Pavey. 

A Radical Defect in our Civil Service Law—Duncan Veazey. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE—July : 
The Celebrities of the House of Commons, II—T. P. O’Connor. 
NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW—July : 


Progress of the United States, I1I—The Southern States—M. G. 
Mulhall. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS—July : 
Seth Low—A Character Sketch—Edward Cary. 








































































































50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 


TRADE MARKS, 

DESICNS, 
COPYRIGHTS &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
pe phen free, whether an invention is 
probably table. o* Communications strictly 
confident Oldest agency forsecuring patents 
in America. We have a Washington Office. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


bonutisat illustrated, largest ciroulation of 
scientific journal, Weekly, terms $3.00 & = 
six months. Speci men copies and 
KK ON PATENTS sent free. Address 


MUNN & CO. 
361 Broadway, New York: 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th St. 


FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANNETTE M. THURBER. 


(INCORPORATED 1885) 


Scholastic Year 1896-97 


extending from SzrTrEMBER 1st to May ist. The fac- 
ulty embraces the foremost artists and instructors of 
America, and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory 
abroad can lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps 
of teachers. 


ee may have asked many 
a times, ‘‘ How can I pre- 
pare for a Civil Service 
examination?’ Did you 
ever receive a satisfactory re- 
sponse? 

The large increase in the 
number of applicants for Gov- 
ernment positions has made 
it necessary to adopt a stand- 
ard that will secure employees 
sufficiently well-informed. 

Although this standard is 
not high for the candidate ot 
ordinary intelligence, still 
the applicant must be 
posted as to what the stand- 
ard is, and on what subjects 
and in what way to pursue his 
studies. 

This book presents exactly 
the information desired, so 
that the young man or young 
woman seeking a position in 
the Civil Service may work 
intelligently toward a definite 
end without having to spend 
months in hard study, and 
without having to purchase a 
whole library of text-books, 
Ordinarily the candidate 


GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
“CITY AND STATE,” 


An 8 Page Independent Journal. Published Weekly. 
HERBERT WELSH, Managing Editor. 


The object of Ciry AND STATE is the advance- 
ment of good government in Philadelphia, in 
Pennsylvania, and in the country at large. This 
paper aims to represent truly the mass of the 
people, and to convey to them such facts and 
considerations about public affairs as most ser- 
iously concern them, which are now extremely 
difficult, if not wholly impossible, to arrive at. 
CITY AND STATE represents no party, faction or 
clique, and is the organ of no society, league or 
committee. It will always endeavor, however, to 
keep itself in kindly touch and in the broadest 
sympathy with every project and movement of 
honest men and women looking to the well-being 
of society. It aims to give the exact truth on 
all matters relating to the welfare of the city 
and State, free from bias or improper influence 
of ae kind. 

FEATURES: Summary of Principal Affairs 
of the Week ; Letters From the People; Musical 
Notes and Criticisms; Literary Notes and Book 
Reviews; Japan Weekly Letter, etc. 

Among those who have contributed or prom- 
ised articles may be mentioned the following : 
Charles J. Bonaparte, Esq., Rev. Washington 
Gladden, D. D., Prof. Henry C. Adams, George 
McAneny, Esq., Francis E. Leupp, Esq., Rev. 
W. Hudson Shaw, A. M., Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Capt. John G. Bourke, U. S A., 
Hon. Seth Low, Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, 
Richard H. Dana, Esq., Rev. Wm. S. Rainsford, 

D., Hon. Carl Schurz, Richard Watson 


D. 
Gilder, Esq., and others. 


“City and State” is published every Thursday. Pub- 
lication Office, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Terms: 
One dollar a year ; two cents a copy. 


(e" WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPIES. | 


‘How-To-J PREPARE: 
Be C1 SERVICE? 


Needs no disguise, 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination and excluding impurities. 
Give this new Oil a trial. pe oe Peter Moller’s Oil and see 
that the bottle --a flat, oval one-- bears our name as 
Notice the date in perforated letters at bottom ofthe 
Schieffelin & Co.. New York. 


We Clip Them for You. 


NEWSPAPERS of all kinds from everywhere. Big- 

est dailies to smallest weeklies from every state. 
Also Magazines, literary, music, art and scientif¢t-Pyb- 
lications, trade and class papers. All the best E:nglish 
Magazines included. Our readers are intelligent and 
keen-eyed. Give us your order for articles or com- 
ments on any subject and we will guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Rates depend on special service desired, but al- 
ways surprisingly low. 





The Chicago Press Clipping Bureau, 
THEO. WIESE, Mer., 


36 La Salle St., Chicago. 
RANKLIN AN K L| Cor. Bates and 
DETROIT, 
MICH. 
ae ge te 
per 
Only one block ly one block from Wee@neré « and 
Jefferson Aves. Elevator Service, Steam 
Heat, Electric Lights, Tile Floors, Etc, 


HOUSE t's. 


wastes many valuable hours, 
perhaps weeks, in ‘‘ brushing 
up’’ on subjects not required, 

One little volume contains 
all the necessary direc- 
tions for zpplicants, includ- 
ing blank forms of applica- 
tion, and the rules and the re- 
quirements for candidates for 
positions as copyists, clerks, 
etc. 

The publishers, Arthur 
Hinds & Co., charge only fif- 
ty cents for the book; and, 
by an arrangement with the 
management of this journal, 
offer it as a premium to every 
new cash subscriber for one 
year who states in his lette: 
either that he is preparing to 
enter the Civil Service, or that 
he is already in and is study- 
ing for promotion. Send order 
and money—either 50 cents 
for the book alone or $1.00 
for a year’s subscription and 
the book thrown in—to 

GOOD GOVERNMENT, 

54 William Street, 


New York City. 





